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The Treasurer moved the following appropriations for the 
current year, viz. :^- 

For general expenses, $ 1100.00 

For publications, 700.00 

For hooks, 600.00 

These appropriations were voted. 

Michel Chasles of Paris was elected a Foreign Honorary 
Member in Class I. Section 1, in place of the late M. Plana. 

Otto Struve, of the Imperial Eussian Observatory at Pulkova, 
was elected a Foreign Honorary Member in Class I. Section 2, 
in place of the late M. Ostrogradsky, of Class I. Section 1. 

Professor Robert Bunsen of Heidelberg was elected a For- 
eign Honorary Member in Class I. Section 3, in place pf the 
late Professor Heinrich Rose. 

On the motion of Dr. A. A. Gould it was 

" Voted, that it would be agreeable to the Academy, and probably 
useful, to have meetings of a social character in addition to its regular 
meetings ; and that the Secretaries be authorized tp make any needful 
arrangements in this respect." 



Five hundred and forty-second meeting. 

December 6, 1864. — Special Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

The President called the attention of the Academy to the 
decease, since the last annual report of the Council, of two 
members of the Academy, — Hon. Josiah Quincy of the Resi- 
dent Fellows, and Professor Benjamin Silliman of New Haven, 
of the Associate Fellows. 

Professor Goodwin presented the following paper, entitled, 

A Revision of the Doctrine of Conditional Sentences in Greek 

and Latin. 

There is hardly a duty incumbent on scholars more important than 

that of constantly revising the familiar doctrines which are taught in 

our schools as a part of elementary instruction. At the same time 

there are few duties so generally neglected. No amount of labor 
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ought to be considered wasted by those whose studies lead them in 
this direction, if thereby a single serious obstacle can be removed 
from the path of beginners. There is probably no department in 
which attention to this duty is more needed, than it is in certain parts 
of grammatical science which form the basis of a classical education. 
There is no danger that Greek and Latin grammar will ever be so 
freed from difficulties as to Ipse their value in mental discipline ; 
discipline can be avoided only by avoiding the study of grammar as a 
science altogether, by a process of climbing in at the cabin-windows of 
classical learning, which never yet made a scholar, and never will. 
But obscurities and .inaccuracies are the greatest obstacles to mental 
discipline ; they do not train the mind of youth, they simply discourage 
and disgust. I believe most firmly that many a youth has been 
driven in despair from the study of grammar, or has continued it 
only under a constant mental protest, simply on account of the obsta- 
cles that have been left in his way by those whose duty it was to 
remove them. 

It is only by the separate investigation of special points, that we 
can ever hope to settle definitely the many disputed questions in this 
or any other science. A little more than half a century ago the rules 
for the most common iambic metre, which are now printed in large 
type in every Greek grammar, were the subject of an angry contro- 
versy between Hermann and Porson. The prejudices excited by this 
controversy have hardly yet died away, but the questions are at rest. 
I propose in this paper to review the doctrines usually taught in our 
schools on the subject of conditional sentences in Greek and Latin. 
I take for my text the rules and remarks on this subject which are 
found in the sixty-fourth edition of the Latin grammar most commonly 
used in our schools. After defining the terms protasis and apodosis, 
and giving (strangely enough at the beginning) a rule for the imper- 
fect and pluperfect subjunctive, which would be correct if it gave any 
intimation of the time denoted by those tenses, the author gives the 
following rules for the primary tenses of the subjunctive and the in- 
dicative in conditional sentences : — 

" 2. The present and perfect subjunctive are used in the protasis, when 
the action or state supposed may, or may not, exist, or have existed ; as, 

'' Omnia brevia tolerabilia esse debent, etiamsi maxima sint, .... althovgh 
they may be very great. Cic. Etsi id fugerit Isocrates, at non Thucydides ; 
Although Isocrates may have avoided that Id. 
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" Rem. 1. The tenses of the indicative may also be used in the protasis of 
a conditional sentence with si, &c. ; as, Si vales, bene est. Cic. Si quis 
antea mirabalur quid esset, ex hoc tempore miratur potius Id. 

" Rem. 2. The subjunctive after si, &c, implies a greater degree of con- 
tingency than the indicative. When the imperfect or pluperfect is required 
to denote a past action, the indicative must be used if its existence is uncer- 
tain, as those tenses in the subjunctive would imply its non-existence. 

"Rem. 8. The present and perfect subjunctive are sometimes used, both 
in the protasis and apodosis of a conditional sentence, in the sense of the im- 
perfect and pluperfect ; as, Tu, si hie sis, aliter sentias ; if you were here, you 
would think otherwise. Ter. Quos, ni mea cura resistat, jam flammae lule- 
rint. Virg." 

This is all the information that is given on the matter ; and who can 
wonder that school-boys leave school with the idea that the whole sub- 
ject is beyond their comprehension ? It may be remarked here that 
the two examples under the main rule, do nothing to illustrate the rule, 
either as it stands or as it should be stated. The first is from Cicero, 
Lael. XXVII. 104, and the protasis should read etiam si magna sunt 
(not maxima sint), as nearly all manuscripts and editions have it ; the 
subjunctive therefore need not be discussed. The second is merely a 
concessive subjunctive transferred to a protasis, and is no more an illus- 
tration of the perfect subjunctive in protasis than it is of the ablative 
absolute. The first example under Rem. 3, is a curious case of a quo- 
tation which has unjustly suffered by never being referred to its con- 
text. It might be asked, how a man who was not present could be 
addressed in this style ; but the mystery will be explained, if any one 
will turn to the Andria of Terence (II. 1, 10), where he will see that 
the passage means, If you should put yourself in my position, you 
would think otherwise ; in which sense it is a perfectly good example of 
a well recognized usage. But we must not be led away by special 
criticism, our object being to discuss the main principles of conditional 
sentences. 

I. Let us consider the simplest question that arises, — What is the 
meaning of the indicative in protasis, as si cupit, si hoc facit, « 
/3ouXer<u, el tovto wpdo-o-ci? The most common theory is that it ex- 
presses certainty, or that the supposition is at least assumed to be a 
fact. This idea, with the misunderstandings that have arisen from it, 
has perhaps done more than any other to confuse the mind of learners 

VOL. VI. 39 
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on this whole subject. It is almost sure to mislead a beginner, when 
he first meets with it. It seems very plausible, when it is seen in the 
large print of a grammar, with si vales, bene est, or some other standard 
example to confirm it. But a single example, taken at random from 
Cicero, is enough to show the falsity of the principle as it is commonly 
understood : — Si omnia antecedentibus causis Jiunt, omnia naturali 
conligatione consert econtexteque Sunt ; quod si est, omnia necessitas 
efficit ; id si verum est, nihil est in nostra potestate ; est autem aliquid 
in nostra potestate : at si omnia fato Jiunt, omnia causis antecedenti- 
bus fiunt : non i'gitur fato fiunt quaecumque fiunt. Cic. De Fato, XIV. 
31. Here certainly are four conditions stated in the present indica- 
tive, but each is stated only to be proved contrary to fact. It seems 
evident that such grammarians as Zumpt could never have intended 
their rule to be thus understood : Zumpt indeed, adds a note (to § 517), 
in which he explains that what is assumed as certain with respect to 
the inference (in Bezug auf die Folgerung) need not be certain either 
in fact or in the speaker's belief. This modification would carry the 
principle, even if it were a true one, entirely beyond the reach of those 
for whose use it is stated ; for school-boys will be hardly expected to 
draw the line very accurately between conditions which can be as- 
sumed as certain (however incorrectly) and those which cannot. We 
must recollect also that the " indicative " in such rules includes the fu- 
ture, as well as the present and past; so that in tjie sentence, si natu- 
ram sequemur ducem, nunquam aberrabimus, we are to consider the 
future as used because the certainty of the supposition is assumed. 
The principle thus modified will therefore amount to nothing more than 
this useless truism, that when we use the indicative (present, past, or 
future) in a protasis, we assume something as really happening in either 
present, past, or future time, and then state a conclusion which follows 
from that assumption. But this would apply to almost any supposition 
that we can make ; it certainly would apply to the subjunctive; — if, 
(for example) sequamur were used for sequemur in the sentence given 
above, the difference would be hardly perceptible, the meaning in both 
cases being if we shall follow. But it is useless to discuss so obvious 
a matter. The simple truth is that the indicative in such a protasis as 
we are discussing expresses a mere supposition, and nothing more, with 
no expression of the speaker's opinion as to its truth or falsity. It will 
express the condition if all men are liars, as well as the condition if 
truth is eternal. The time to which the supposition refers is of course 
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expressed by the tense of the indicative, that mood in both Greek and 
Latin having a tense for every variety of present, past, and future 
time. 

II. The great cause of obscurity on this point seems to be the dif- 
ficulty of finding a proper definition of the use of the subjunctive in 
protasis, and the supposed necessity of putting the indicative in strong 
antithesis to this mood. Most grammarians assign to the Greek sub- 
junctive in protasis the expression of possibility : thus Kriiger, whose 
statement of the use of the indicative is by itself satisfactory, consid- 
ers the subjunctive to denote " objective possibility " ; Madvig says it 
expresses " what is possible now or in the future." Bfiumlein (in hi3 
Unlersuchungen iiber die Griechischen Modi) considers it in this and 
in all its uses to denote "a tendency to reality" (eine Tendenz zur 
Wirldichheit). As to the Latin subjunctive, we find a most remarkable 
diversity of opinion among the best grammarians. Thus Zumpt says 
that the present and perfect subjunctive with si, &c, imply that the 
supposition conforms or may conform to the actual fact (dass die That 
ihr entsprickt, oder entsprechen kann). Madvig, on the other hand, 
tells us that the present subjunctive with si, &c, expresses a possible 
condition, which is supposed to be realized in the present and future, 
implying, however, that it is not or will not be realized in fact. (His 
words are, Das Prasens im Cory, wird gebraucht, wenn man eine noch 
mogliche Sedingung als jetzt oder in der Zukunft stattfindend annimml 
und versuchsweise denkt, aber zugleich bezeichnet, dass sie dock nicht 
wirklich ist oder werden wird). This disagreement between two such 
scholars on so fundamental a matter is a strong proof that they both 
look for the essential principle of the subjunctive where it cannot be 
found. Each finds it easy to form or select an example adapted to his 
own theory. Thus Zumpt gives " si velit, if he wish, or may wish, it 
being implied that he either does wish, or at least may wish," — and 
quotes, Dies deficiat, si velim numerare, &c. Madvig quotes, Me dies, 
vox, latera deficiant, si hoc nunc vociferari velim, "as . I may do, but 
do not intend to do." These specimens will at least show that the 
question we are discussing is not a settled one, beyond the need of a 
new investigation. 

In one point all these authorities agree, — in looking for some prin- 
ciple on which the use of the subjunctive depends, to be found either 
in the nature of the act supposed or in the manner in which the 
speaker conceives it. This, it seems to me, is the rock upon which 
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they have all split.* After the most careful study that I have been 
able to give to the subject, and especially after a comparison of several 
thousand classic examples, I am convinced that no such principle can 
be found. Every example that I have met with has only confirmed 
the opinion, which I can now express with the greatest confidence, that 
there is no inherent distinction between the present indicative and the 
present subjunctive in protasis (between el fiovXerat and iav &ov\r]Tai), 
except that of time. 

But before this distinction can be properly applied, another must be 
understood and kept in view. A supposition may be either particular 
or general, that is, it may refer to a definite act (or a definite series of 
acts) performed at a definite time, or it may refer indefinitely to any 
one of a class of acts. Thus we may say, If he now has money, he de- 
sires to give it, and also, If he ever has money, he always desires to give 
it : we use the present tense has in English in both conditions, but it is 
obvious that it refers to strictly present time only in the former case, 
in which we call the supposition particular ; in the other case it refers 
to any occasion on which we may suppose the person to have money, 
and we therefore call this supposition general. If now we leave out of 
account for the present all conditions which express a general supposition, 
and confine ourselves to those which refer to definite times, we shall 
find in Greek f the simple rule invariable, that the subjunctive refers to 
the future. Thus iav tovto jrotj}, a-o(j>os carat means if he shall do this 
he will be wise ; whereas el tovto jrotel, ao<$>6s io-nv means if he is (noiv) 
doing this, he is wise. In neither case is anything whatever implied 
by the construction as to the opinion of the speaker with regard to the 
truth or the possibility of the supposition : the context or the nature of 
the supposition may or may not indicate these things, but the construc- 
tion itself simply indicates the time. We have seen that the indicative 
can express a future condition by its future tense. This is merely a 

* I cannot claim to have been entirely free from the same error myself; for, in 
attempting, five years ago, to state the relations of the Greek moods in conditional 
sentences (Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb, Cambridge, 1860), 
I could not persuade myself to abandon entirely a principle which nearly all 
grammarians had accepted in some form, and I reluctantly admitted the idea of 
possibility as distinguishing the subjunctive from the optative. 

t In what follows I shall use the Attic Greek as the standard of comparison, for 
several obvious reasons. The Latin constructions will thus, I think, be more clearly 
understood. 
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more vivid form of expressing the same idea ; d tovto 7roi?j(m meaning 
if he shall do this, as well as the subjunctive used above, both being 
expressed in modern English by the less accurate but common form if 
he does this. When Isocrates (Archid. p. 138, A.) says, f/v ideXapev 
dirodvija-Kew xmkp rSsv Sucaiav, evboKiptjvopev • el Se <poj3tj<r6peda tovs kivSv- 
vovs, tls noXXas rapaxas KaTaa-njaopei/ fjpas avTois, what scholar can pre- 
tend to see any difference between the subjunctive and the future indic- 
ative in the protasis, except that the latter is the more vivid form ? 
The former is if we shall be willing to die, the latter if we shall fear the 
dangers. Certainly no one would think that the orator intended to 
imply that the latter supposition was more in accordance with fact than 
the former. Again, Demosthenes (Aph. I. p. 834, 24) says, &v yap 

dirofpuyrj pt ovtoi, 6 pr] yivoiro, rrjv lira>j3e\lav 6(p\ij(ra>, if this defendant 

shall escape me, and may it not happen, &c. But in the second part of 
his argument (Aph. II. p. 842, 15), referring to precisely the same 
thing, which was quite as contingent, quite as possible, and quite as 
little matter of fact as it had been before, he says, fl 8' bpels SXko n 
yva<re<r0€, o pt) yivovro, riva otecrde airrjv ' l \ruxh v *£ € lv < I n Greek both 
forms are in equally good use, the subjunctive being the more common. 
In Latin, as the present subjunctive was required to perform the func- 
tions of the Greek optative in protasis, we find the future or future 
perfect indicative the more common form ; as, naturam si sequemur 
ducem, nunquam aberrabimus, if we shall follow, &c. Cic. Offic. I. 28, 
100 ; sifeceris id quod ostendis, magnam habebo gratiam ; si non fece- 

ris, ignoscam : quare tu, si simul placebit, statim ad me venies, 

Cic. Ep. Earn. V. 19. (The future perfect defines more exactly the 
action of the protasis as preceding that of the apodosis.) Still the 
Latin subjunctive is sometimes found in precisely the sense of the 
Greek; as, nee si cupias licebit, Cic. Verr. II. 69, 167, in Greek ovb' 
lav fiovXg e£tcrrai. 

Let us now return to the general suppositions which we excluded 
from consideration at the beginning of the last paragraph. The failure 
to distinguish these from the particular suppositions which have just 
been considered seems to have caused the chief confusion that prevails 
about the distinction between the indicative and subjunctive. As the 
Greek commonly uses the subjunctive in these, it was thought neces- 
sary to bring them into one class with the particular suppositions, and 
the essential character of the latter (their reference to the future) was 
thus overlooked ; and as we always translate the subjunctive in general 
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suppositions by the present indicative, the great distinction between 
their indefinite time and real present time seems to have been forgot- 
ten. The Greek regularly expresses these general suppositions by the 
subjunctive, when they depend on a verb of present time (expressing 
a repeated action or general truth) and can be translated by the Eng- 
lish present; as lav n ?X3> Pov\erai tovto SoSwu, if he ever has anything, 

he {always) wishes to give ti. So qv lyyvs eA<?3 ddvaros, oiSeis fiovXcrai 

Btnjaiceiv, if death comes near, no one is willing to die. Eur. Alcest. 671. 
When they refer to the past, the Greek uses the optative ; as el n ?x ol > 
ifiovXiTo tovto bovvai, if he ever had anything, he (always) wished to give 
it. So, et Se rivas Bopv^ovfilvovs a" a- Bono, Karao-pevvvvat ttjv Tapaxfjv 
tneipaTo, if he saw any making a disturbance (at any time) he (always) 
tried, &c. Xen. Cyr. V. 3, 55. In Latin we sometimes find the same 
construction, the present and perfect subjunctive being used in the 
sense of the Greek subjunctive, and the imperfect and pluperfect sub- 
junctive in the sense of the optative. E. g. Si discordet eques, media 
inter carmina poscunt aut ursum aut pugiles. Hor. Epist. II. 1, 185. 
Neque aliter si facial, ullam in suos habet auctoritatem. Caes. B. G. 
VI. 11. Si hastati profiigare hostem non possent, eos retro cedentes 
principes recipiebant. Liv. VIII. 8, 9. Si quis a domino prehende- 
retur, concursu militum eripiebatur. Caes. Bell. Civ. III. 110. But 
this was not a genuine Latin construction, being seldom found in Cicero 
and earlier writers, who prefer the simple indicative (as we do in Eng- 
lish) : it may perhaps be considered an imitation of the Greek. Thus 
we find the following examples in Caesar, within a few pages of the 
first example above quoted. Si qui ex reliquis excellit dignitate, suc- 
cedit; aut, si sunt plures pares, . . . . de principatu contendunt. 
Bell. Gall. VI. 13. In the same chapter, Si quod est admissum faci- 
nus, si caedes facta, si de hereditate, de finibus controversia est, idem 
decernunt ; si qui aut privatus aut populus eorum decreto non stetit, 
sacrifices interdicunt. Again in Chapter XIX. : De morte si res in su- 
spicionem venit, de uxoribus quaestionem habent ; et si compertum est, 
excruciatas interficiunt. So in Horace, Serm. I. 4, 3, we find, Si quis 
dignus erat describi, multa cum libertate notabant. These last exam- 
ples illustrate the true Latin construction. The Greek sometimes uses 
the indicative in the same way, but only as an exception ; of course it 
is sometimes difficult to draw the line between a supposition that is 
thus general in its nature and one that is really present. 

III. We have seen that the Greek can express a future condition 
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in two ways, by the subjunctive or by the more vivid future indicative ; 
tav fSovKrjrai and el /3ouXi;Verat both meaning if he shall wish, and being 
commonly expressed in English by if he wishes. But the Greek, like 
the English, can express the same supposition in a still vaguer form 
than the subjunctive, — by the optative « fioiXoiro, if he should wish, 
to which the natural conclusion is a corresponding form in the optative 
with av, as tout &v Trowlt]. It is commonly assumed that there is some 
metaphysical distinction between the subjunctive and optative in a pro- 
tasis of this kind; thus Kriiger defines the subjunctive as expressing 
"objectivepossibility," and the optative as expressing "subjective un- 
certainty." Bixumlein, who defines the subjunctive (in all its uses) as 
expressing " a tendency to reality," defines the optative as expressing 
"pure subjectivity" (reine Subjectivitai). Now the distinction is per- 
fectly preserved in the English if he shall go and if he should go, and 
it is easy for any one to ask himself what distinction he makes between 
these familiar forms. It will probably not be easy to state precisely 
what the difference is, but I think very few will decide that it agrees 
with either of the definitions quoted above. Perhaps the most famil- 
iar distinction is that given by Buttmann, that lav with the subjunctive 
implies " possibility with a prospect of decision," while the optative im- 
plies possibility without any such prospect. It is one of the most dif- 
ficult things in the world to state in words the difference which every 
one feels between if he shall go and if he should go ; and it is for this 
very reason easy to imagine that it is this or any other impalpable dif- 
ference that may be suggested. But it would be hard to convince an 
ordinary man, who had no idea of the corresponding Greek forms, that 
this is the distinction that he makes in his use of English. Does the 
proverb, If the shy falls (shall fall), we shall catch larks, imply any 
nearer "prospect of decision" than it would in the form, If the sty 
should fall, we should catch larks ? Did Demosthenes (Phil. I. p. 43) 
intend to imply that there was any nearer " prospect of a decision " on 
the question of Philip's assassination, when he referred to it in the 
words &v ovtos ti irddji, than when in the very next sentence he re- 
peated his supposition in the form ei ti irddoi? On the contrary, the 
more the subject is considered, the clearer it will become (I think), 
that the optative in protasis is merely a vaguer form than the subjunc- 
tive for stating the same supposition, bearing, in fact, almost the same 
relation to the subjunctive that the subjunctive bears to the future in- 
dicative. Thus we have three forms which may be used to express a 
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future condition, differing merely in the vividness with which they state 
the supposition, — « tovto yevj<r€Tcu, if this shall happen; lav tovto 
yivt)T<u, if this happens (i. e., shall happen) ; and « tovto yivoiro, if this 
should happen. 

Now the Latin, not having the same abundance of forms as the 
Greek, commonly uses its present subjunctive in both protasis and apo- 
dosis as the equivalent of the Greek optative ; as, dies deficiat, si velim 
numerare, &c, the day would fail me, if I should wish to enumerate, 
&c. The adverb av, used in Greek to mark the apodosis, has no equiv- 
alent in Latin. We have already seen that the Latin subjunctive is 
sometimes used as the equivalent of the Greek subjunctive, as in the 
example, nee si cupias licebit ; but this is an exceptional use, the future 
or future perfect indicative being the ordinary form. Still this fact 
that the Latin could use its subjunctive to express both the subjunctive 
and the optative in Greek is a strong proof that no such metaphysical 
distinction as is commonly supposed existed between the last two. 

The Greek optative and the Latin subjunctive can of course express 
general suppositions ; but as the form would not differ from that of 
particular suppositions in this case, they present no peculiarities which 
require notice here. 

IV". There remain to be considered those forms of present and 
past conditions which imply that the condition is not or was not ful- 
filled. Here the Greek uses the past tenses of the indicative in both 
protasis and apodosis, with av in the apodosis ; the Latin uses the im- 
perfect and pluperfect subjunctive. The Greek uses the imperfect in- 
dicative to express continued or repeated action in either present or 
past time, and the aorist (rarely the pluperfect) to express single or 
momentary action in past time; the Latin uses the imperfect subjunc- 
tive to refer to the present, the pluperfect to refer to the past. Thus, 

ravTa ovk av Ibvvavro iroidv, el pfj Shh'tj pcTpiq l^pavro, they Would 
not be able to do this (as they do), if they did not lead an abstemious 
life, XEN. Cyr. I. 2, 16: ovk av vrjaav eKpaTei, (I p.)) vavriKov eix^v, 
he would not have been master of the islands, if he had not had a navy, 
ThuC. I. 9 : « o $i\t7nros ravTrjv ecr^e ttjv yvaiv.t]v, ovdev av $>v vvvl irciroirjKev 
eirpagev, if Philip had formed this opinion, he would have done noth- 
ing of what he has done, Dem. Phil. I. p. 41, 18. A caution is ne- 
cessary here against introducing the idea of possibility or impossibility 
into our definition of this construction. The construction implies 
merely that the condition is not or was not fulfilled; the supposition 
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made in the protasis may be a possible one or not, according to the 
circumstances. Thus the suppositions made in the three examples 
above quoted, although they are contrary to fact, are still perfectly pos- 
sible suppositions ; while, on the other hand, we use the same construc- 
tion to express el to Sadem Sir jreVe rjv, if twelve were twice five, which 
we cannot even imagine to be true. 

It will be remembered that the two tenses of the Greek subjunctive 
and optative which are most frequently employed in conditional sen- 
tences, the present and the aorist, differ here only by the present ex- 
pressing 'a continued or repeated action, and the aorist expressing a 
momentary or single action ; the perfect denoting the completion of an 
action at the time at which the present or aorist would denote simply 
its occurrence. This distinction between the present and aorist is 
wanting in Latin, the present subjunctive there performing the duties 
of both present and aorist in Greek. In particular suppositions, the 
Latin present subjunctive corresponds to the Greek present and aorist 
optative, and occasionally to the present and aorist subjunctive ; the 
perfect (when it occurs) corresponding in general to the perfect optative 
or subjunctive. In general suppositions, the Latin present subjunctive 
corresponds to the Greek present and aorist subjunctive, and the Latin 
imperfect subjunctive to the Greek present and aorist optative.* Fur- 
ther, in the forms of protasis which imply the non-fulfilment of the con- 
dition, the Latin imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive correspond to the 
Greek imperfect and aorist (rarely pluperfect) indicative. 

In practice it will be found most convenient to divide conditional 
sentences into those with particular suppositions and those with gen- 
eral suppositions, and then to subdivide the former into those express- 
ing present or past conditions and those expressing future conditions. 
The following table will give a general view of the whole. 

I. PARTICULAR SUPPOSITIONS. 

A. Present and Past Conditions. 

1. Simple supposition, implying nothing as to fulfilment of condi- 
tion : — 

Present and past tenses of the indicative in protasis ; any tense of 

* For the relations of the Greek optative to the subjunctive, and a comparison 
of both with the Latin subjunctive, see Proceedings, Vol. V. pp. 96 - 102. 
VOL. VI. 40 
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the indicative (or the imperative, or any form expressing a wish or ex- 
hortation) in the apodosis ; — the same in both Greek and Latin. E. g. 
Ei tovto jrpoWei, koKws ?x €l > s i noc f ac it> bene est ; if he is doing this, 
it is well. Ei tovto firpage, KaXas ?x el ( € *X ev or *°"X e ")> s i noc fecit, bene est 
(erat or fuit) ; if he did this, it is (or was) well. 

2. Implying non-fulfilment of condition : — 

Past tenses of the indicative (with av in the apodosis) in Greek ; im- 
perfect and pluperfect subjunctive in Latin. E. g. 

Ei tovto Znpao-o-e, Kcikas hv elx ev > s * noc faceret, bene esset ; if he were 
doing this, it would be well. (The same Greek may also refer to re- 
peated or continued action in past time, when it will be equivalent to 
si hoc fecisset, bene fuisset). Ei tovto eirpage, koKS>s av ecrxcv, si hoc 
fecisset, bene fuisset ; if lie had done this, it would have been well. 

B. Future Conditions. 

1. More vivid form : — simple supposition referring to future time. 

In protasis, — subjunctive (with lav) or future indicative (with f i) in 
Greek, future or future-perfect indicative (sometimes present or per- 
fect subjunctive) in Latin. In apodosis, future indicative (or some 
other form denoting future time) in both Greek and Latin. E. g. 

'Eav tovto irpao-OTj (or wpd^r)), KaKas el-ei, if he shall do this, it will be 
well. Ei tovto irpdl-fis, m\a>s l£ei, if he shall do this, it will be well. 
(Both forms are equally good in Greek.) 

Si hoc faciet (or fecerit), bene erit (sometimes si hoc faciat, bene 
erit), if he shall do this (or shall have done this), it will be well. 

2. Less vivid form : — 

In Greek, optative (any tense except the future) in both protasis 
and apodosis (with &v in apodosis) ; in Latin, present or perfect sub- 
junctive in both protasis and apodosis. E. g. 

Ei toCto jTpao-o-oi (or irpa^ue), Kakas hv ?x<"> g i h°c faciat, bene sit; if 
he should do this, it would be well. El toCto apvrj8eir)v, i^evo'oi/ziji' av, si 
hoc negem, mentiar ; if I should deny this, J should lie. 

II. GENERAL SUPPOSITIONS. 

1. Referring to indefinite time (expressed in English by present), and 
depending on a verb of present time which expresses repeated or custom- 
ary action or a general truth. 

In Greek, subjunctive (with idv), rarely present indicative. In 
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Latin, present or perfect indicative, sometimes subjunctive ; latter sel- 
dom in Cicero and earlier writers. E. g. 

'Eav us avTov dbiKtj, piacl, if any one (ever) wrongs him, he (always) 
hates him. "Anas Xoyoy, hv any to vpaypara, [taraiov ti (patverai, all speech, 

if deeds are wanting, appears vain. Dem. 01. II. 21, 20. Si qui ex 
reliquis exceUit dignitate, succedit ; si sunt plures pares, . . . . de prin- 
cipal contendunt. Caes. B. G. VI. 13. See other examples, includ- 
ing cases of the subjunctive, above, p. 370. 

2. deferring to indefinite past time, and depending on a past verb 
which expresses repeated or customary action or a general truth. 

In Greek, optative (with «'), rarely past tense of indicative. In 
Latin, past tenses of indicative, sometimes past tenses of subjunctive. 
E.g. 

Ei «e avrbv aSiKolt) (or aSutrjo-eiev), Ip-ia-ei, if any one (ever) wronged 
him, he (always) hated him. Si quis dignus erat describi, notabant. 
Si quis prehenderetur, eripiebatur. See other examples above, p. 370. 



When conditional sentences are thus classified, it is easy to see the 
close correspondence which appears in Greek between them and the 
various forms of conditional relative and temporal sentences. Each 
form will be stated, under the same designations which are used in the 
preceding table. 

I. A. 1. "o ti ?xei SSa-ei, whatever he (now) has he will give. "O ti 
ux ev ?8a>Kfv, whatever he had he gave. A pf) oiSa ovS oiopai elblvai, what 
I do not know I do not even think I know. These relative sentences 
correspond in form to ei ti e%ei, ei ti elxev, ana ^ " TiVa M °' 8a - 
, 2. "o ti etxev edaicev &v, whatever he had had he would have given ; 
corresponding to ei ri etxev, if ^ e ^ la ^ ^ a< ^ anything. Ovk &i> Inexeipovpev 
■apaxTuv a pf/ Timo-Tafieda, we should not then be undertaking (as we now 
are) to do what we did not understand; like ei nva /hj rjmo-rdpeda, if we 
did not understand certain things (the whole supposition of the sen- 
tence being contrary to fact). 

B. 1. "O Tt hv €xv &«>o-«, whatever he shall have he will give ; like 
lav ti txv- 'Eiteihav biaTrpa£a>p.ai TaSra, rj£a, when I shall have accom- 
plished this, I will come ; like lav wot* hianpa^topai. 'Or av eiira, 
iretda>pe8a, let us obey as I shall direct ; like lav iras ema>. 

The future indicative, which is very common in ordinary protasis of 
this class, very rarely occurs in these relative and temporal clauses. 
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2. "0 « ex 01 Soiv fy h e 'would give whatever he might have ; like ei n 
*X°h if he should have anything. Avvmro yap hv, on-ore (IovXoito, tovto 
TToielv, for he would be able to do this whenever he might please ; like et 
irore fiovKoiTo, if ever he should please. 

II. 1. "O « hv %xv Si'oWt, whatever he has (at any time) he gives ; 
like lav tj ?xff> if h e ( ever ) has anything. Svppaxelv tovtok ideXovo-w 
diravres, oJr hv opaai irapeo-Kevao-p.evovs, those whom they (at any time) see 
prepared ; like lav Tivas opSxnv. 

Here we sometimes find the indicative, especially after Saris, that pro- 
noun expressing the indefiniteness sufficiently without help from the verb. 
See Soph. Antig. 178; and compare Od. XIV. 157 with II. IX. 313. 

2. "O ti ?x 01 «8i'8ou, whatever he had (at any time) he (always) gave ; 
like el ti cx°<- Ofir Xdoi tlrd/cras lovras eirrjvei, he (always) praised those 
whom he saw marching in good order ; like et nvas iSoi.* 



I have attempted, in the preceding remarks, to call attention to the 
general principles which govern the constructions in question, leaving 
out of account all real or apparent exceptions which would tend to 
obscure the principles themselves. It is seldom that any language will 
allow its principles of construction to be stated so accurately that no 
exceptions will have to be made ; if such a case is to be found, it is 
in the Attic Greek, and in the constructions which are here discussed. 
In the Homeric language, which is much less accurate in its use of the 
moods and tenses, and in some respects less complete (having for ex- 
ample no future optative), we find many constructions which would be 
impossible in the Attic Greek; and the same is true of the Latin, 
which never attempted such accuracy in the expression of thought as 
its sister language. The introduction of these exceptional construc- 
tions in too prominent a position has often greatly interfered with a 
right understanding of the regular forms in both languages. 

In conclusion I would add a few remarks on the English subjunctive in 
conditional sentences. The modern English, especially the spoken lan- 
guage, makes no distinction between present and future time in protasis, 
if he does this being used to express all the various meanings which the 
Greek expresses by el tovto upauaei, el irpagei, and iav rrpao-arr] (or irpdgrj), 

* Although the Latin agrees with the Greek in several of these constructions, 
still the peculiarities of the use of the subjunctive in Latin relative sentences are 
so great, that it would have created confusion to include them in the table. 
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and the Latin by si facit and sifaciet (or fecerit). The Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts recently abolished the subjunctive as well as the fu- 
ture indicative in protasis, as far as it could, by expunging both from its 
statute-books, so that now our laws have, " Whoever steals," " If a clerk 
embezzles," &c, instead of the time-honored forms, "Whoever shall 
steal," " If a clerk shall embezzle " (or " If a clerk embezzle "). In the 
riot act we find : " If any persons .... are unlawfully, riotously, or 
tumultously assembled in any city or town," &c. In Athens at least 
a law thus expressed would have been worthless against any rioters 
who were not already assembled when the law was passed. Still there 
is no doubt that this is the common English form, authorized by modern 
usage ; although it is to be regretted that our language should lose its 
power of expressing nice distinctions of thought, — a power which espe- 
cially distinguishes the ancient languages, and the Greek pre-eminently, 
from the modern. For example, the English sentence, lie said that, if 
they should pass this vote, the State would be safe, could be expressed in 
Greek in twelve or more distinct forms, each depending on some deli- 
cate shade of meaning which no modern language would attempt to ex- 
press, the changes being confined to the last two verbs. It is one mark 
of the degeneracy of the modern Greek that it has lost the ancient dis- 
tinction between the subjunctive and the indicative; ypafai and ypdfa, 
not being distinguished in pronunciation, have now lost their distinctive 
force to the mass of the people. The scholars in Greece are doing 
their best to revive this, as well as other distinctions of the ancient lan- 
guage of their country, by observing the proper spelling in the written 
language ; it would seem as if our tendency were rather to abolish 
whatever distinction of the kind has been left to us, and to make our 
present indicative do the work of both present and future. 

Still the English has a subjunctive, which is distinguished from the 
indicative in most verbs only in the third person singular ; and it is still 
in good use, although it is to be feared that the levelling power of cus- 
tom will soon obliterate it entirely. But on what principle do modem 
writers use the English subjunctive after if? I think that many writers 
would admit that they use it without thinking of any special distinction 
between if it be and if it is ; while others are influenced by the sup- 
posed distinction between the corresponding classic forms, if it be being 
used where doubt is to be expressed, if it is where the writer believes 
his supposition is correct. How far such a distinction in English is now 
authorized by usage I will not pretend to say ; it has been one of the 
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chief objects of this paper to show that no such distinction is found in 
either Greek or Latin. 

If we look at the English translation of the Bible, which represents 
the language when the subjunctive was in full use, we find the Greek 
subjunctive in the New Testament invariably translated by the subjunc- 
tive or the future (except where it is expressed by a participle), never 
by the present indicative. But this investigation proves too much ; for 
the same translation is equally consistent in expressing the Greek pres- 
ent indicative by the English subjunctive. Thus, if it fall, — if any man 
shall say unto you, — if a house be divided, — if any man say unto you, — 
if thy brotlier trespass against thee, rebuke him, and if he repent, forgive 
him, — if anotlier shall come, — are translated from iav epireary , — idi> to 
€tvrj, — eav oIkm /lepurffrj, — eav to elrrjj, — eav i^apTy 6 dBe\(j)6s aov, .... 
<cai eav ixeravoTjar), — eav SXKos c\%. But we also find, if the light that is 
in thee be darkness, el to <f>Ss o-kotos eariv, — if Satan cast out Satan, el 
eKfiaXKd, — if he be Christ, el ovtos e<mv 6 Xpioros, — if David call him 
Lord, el nakel, — if any man have not the spirit of Christ, el to nveipa ovk 
exei. It is plain that no principle as to the distinction of the subjunctive 
and indicative can be derived from this source ; and yet here, if anywhere, 
the Greek distinction would have been followed, if it had been recognized. 
We find as little help in the language of Shakespeare ; thus we have in 
Macbeth, " If such a one be fit to govern, speak " ; " If it be mine, keep 
it not from me"; "Let me endure your wrath if't be not so"; but 
just below the last example, "If this, which he avouches, does appear." 
In Bacon (Maxims of the Law, IX.) we find the following : " If I. S. 
devise land by the statute of 32 H. VIIL, and the heir of the devisor 
enters and makes a feoffment in fee, and feoffee dieth seized, this descent 
bindeth." So, " If the land after descend to me, I shall never be re- 
mitted." Again (Ibid. XII.) , "If a man recovers by erroneous judg- 
ment, and hath issue two daughters, and one of them is attainted, the 
writ of error shall be brought, &c." In turning over the pages of the 
Spectator, I find fifty instances of the present indicative after if, without 
meeting any of the subjunctive ; this can hardly be accidental. The 
following extract from Macaulay's Essay on Church and State will not 
disclose very plainly the principle which that writer followed : " If the 
propagation of religious truth be a principal end of government, as gov- 
ernment ; if it be the duty of a government to employ for that end its 
constitutional power ; if the constitutional power of governments extends, 
as it most unquestionably does, to the making of laws for the burning of 
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heretics ; if burning be, as it most assuredly is, a most effectual mode of 
suppressing opinions, why should we not burn ? If the relation in which 
government ought to stand to the people be, as Mr. Gladstone tells us, 
a paternal relation, we are irresistibly led to the conclusion that perse- 
cution is justifiable." Just below he says : " If a boy plays truant at 
church-time, a task is set him." Again, we find if it be true and if ex- 
perience shoios, both in the same paragraph. It might be thought that 
Macaulay was unwilling to use any other subjunctive than be, which in- 
deed' is the one that most frequently occurs in modem English. Mr. 
Gladstone writes (Studies on Homer, I. p. 18), " If Homer is not fully 
studied in our Universities," and in the next page, " If my estimate of 
those purposes be correct." Again (p. 39), " If it be contended," and 
(p. 80) " If such there has been." 

These instances are quoted here not by way of criticism, but simply 
to show the utter wait of any principle in English on the subject. It 
is for scholars to determine whether it is desirable to retain the sub- 
junctive in English ; and whether, if it is to be retained, it is not better 
to restrict its use to conditions referring to the future, or at least not to 
allow it to be used beyond the limits which the classical languages so 
clearly define. The present laxity of usage in respect to it is certainly 
no honor to our language. 



Five hundred and forty-third Sleeting. 

December 13, 1864. — Monthly Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary read letters relative to ex- 
changes. 

Mr. Ferrel read the following paper. 

Note on the Influence of the Tides in causing an Apparent 
Secular Acceleration of the Moon's Mean Motion. 

As the unit of time depends upon the time of the earth's rotation 
upon its axis, any slight secular change in the time of its rotation, 
must cause an apparent secular acceleration or retardation of the 
moon's mean motion. There are two circumstances which may affect 
the time of the earth's rotation, first, the effect of the attractions of the 
sun and moon upon the tidal wave retarded by friction, secondly, a 
gradual decrease of the earth's volume from a loss of heat. 



